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STATISTICAL REQUIREMENTS FOR 
ECONOMIC MOBILIZATION 


Raupu J. WATKINS 


Office of Plans and Programs 
National Security Resources Board 


T IS IMPORTANT at the outset to make clear the distinction between 

mobilization and mobilization planning. In dictionary terms, mo- 
bilization is defined as the “act of assembling, equipping, and preparing 
military and naval forces for active hostilities.” It is scarcely necessary 
to say that the American nation is not engaged in mobilization; nor 
are we preparing for mobilization. Mobilization planning is quite an- 
other matter, as I shall try to show presently. 

The National Security Act of 1947 established the National Security 
Resources Board and assigned to that Board the statutory function of 
advising the president concerning the coordination of military, indus- 
trial, and civilian mobilization, including advice to the President on 
certain specific matters having to do with effective mobilization of 
resources in the event of war and with certain economic readiness 
measures against the contingency of war. Thus these functions make 
of the National Security Resources Board an economic mobilization 
planning agency set up to advise the President. It is important to note 
that the Board has no operating functions in the governmental sense 
of the term; its duty is to advise the President. 

Economic mobilization planning may be defined as the process of 
estimating the requirements or needs of war; of appraising the resources 
or means which would be available for meeting those needs; of measur- 
ing deficiencies revealed by the comparison of needs with means; and 
of determining the steps necessary to balance needs with means—all 
to the end that there may be available well-articulated plans for 
mobilizing the resources of the nation in the event of war. It is im- 
portant to stress the words “in the event of war.” We are not engaged 
in planning “for war”; rather, we are planning against the contingency 
of war. 

The philosophy of mobilization planning, both military and eco- 
nomic, rests on the premise that a state of preparedness is one of the 
means of lessening the likelihood of an aggressive attack against the 
nation and at the same time one of the means of increasing the likeli- 
hood of winning a war, if the nation is forced into war. In the un- 
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certain world in which we live, we can with prudence do no less than to 
take appropriate steps to improve our economic readiness position 
against the contingency of war and to lay plans for the rapid and 
effective mobilization of our resources in the event of war. 

It will be recognized at once that the definition of economic mobili- 
zation planning which I have outlined is one which in many fields— 
not all fields by any means—lends itself to translation in statistical 
terms. | 

For example, one of the specific statutory functions assigned to the 
National Security Resources Board is to advise the President on “the 
relationship between potential supplies of, and potential requirements 
for, manpower, resources, and productive facilities in time of war.” 
We interpret that provision to mean that this advice must be given in 
time of peace against the contingency of war, as well as in time of war. 
The basic and fundamental tool in a program of economic mobiliza- 
tion planning consists of detailed balance sheets of resources and re- 
quirements—above all for key raw materials but also for major end 
products, critical components, fuels, electric power, transportation, 
and manpower. 

In time of peace, such balance sheets provide the factual basis for 
advice to the President from time to time as to the steps that should be 
taken to strengthen our economic readiness position or to lessen our 
economic vulnerability against the contingency of war. In time of war, 
this balance sheet process would provide the factual basis for opera- 
tions by the war agencies. 

What are we doing to meet this fundamental need for resources— 
requirements balance sheets? We have under way three basic programs: 

Ist. Quick and approximate estimates of requirements to test the 
economic feasibility of strategic plans. 
2nd. Balance sheets for Fiscal 1950 of key resources and security 
program requirements. 
3rd. Detailed estimates of resources and mobilization require- 
ments on a systematic and continuing basis. 
These three programs will be outlined briefly. 

First—Quick and approximate estimates of mobilization requirements 
to test the economic feasibility of strategic plans. The Munitions Board 
in the National Military Establishment is now developing quick esti- 
mates—or flash estimates as they call them—of military requirements 
under the assumptions outlined in the strategic plans. These will em- 
brace the needs of the Military Establishment for the key materials of 
steel, copper, aluminum, and petroleum; for construction; for many key 
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items of military equipment; and for manpower. When completed, 
these estimates will be submitted to the National Security Resources 
Board. Concurrently with this work, the National Security Resources 
Board is securing comparable quick estimates of mobilization require- 
ments from the other security agencies—the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the United States Maritime Commission. In cooperation with 
the Departments of Commerce, Interior, State, and Labor, we are also 
developing quick statistical estimates of the mobilization requirements 
of the civilian economy. These last named civilian mobilization needs 
are being estimated initially on the basis of the civilian economy as it 
existed at the peak of our war effort in World War II, with, of course, 
appropriate adjustments for changes in population, changes in inven- 
tories, and changes in patterns of consumption. We will then add these 
estimates to those supplied by the Munitions Board to secure a measure 
of estimated total mobilization requirements. 

We will next compare these mobilization needs with the estimates of 
available resources, which are being prepared also in cooperation with 
the Departments of Commerce, Interior, State, and Labor. On the basis 
of that balancing of mobilization needs against means, we will be able 
to say to the National Military Establishment whether the strategic 
plans can be encompassed within the limits of our resources, and if not, 
why, and in what particulars. 

Second—Balance sheets for Fiscal 1950 of key resources and security 
program requirements. At the request of the President, the Board has 
undertaken, with the cooperation of 21 federal departments and agen- 
cies, to appraise the resources available to the nation in relation to the 
requirements in Fiscal 1950 of the several national security programs— 
current and anticipated. That survey will include a wide range of bal- 
ance sheets covering the major strategic and critical materials, fuels, 
power, transportation, manpower, and the key manufacturing indus- 
tries of the nation. These balance sheets will serve as the basis for 
advice to the President on questions of national security policy. For 
example, they will indicate: (1) to what extent our physical resources 
may set limits to the national security programs; (2) to what extent 
these programs can be accomplished without controls; (3) to what 
extent controls would be required to assure completion of these pro- 
grams; or (4) to what extent controls would be required to protect the 
economy from price spirals in the raw material markets. Likewise, 
these balance sheets will afford a factual basis for economic readiness 
measures aimed at increasing our resources which the Board may see 
fit to recommend to the President. 

Third—Detatled estimates of resources and mobilization requirements 
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on a systematic and continuing basis. Coming back to the assumption 
that the strategic plans meet the tests of economic feasibility which I 
have described: On the basis of the assumptions outlined in those plans, 
the National Security Resources Board must assemble from the several 
federal departments and agencies on a continuing and systematic basis 
estimates of key and major resources and key and major mobilization 
requirements, both military and civilian. The extent to which this sta- 
tistical planning process can be projected currently remains to be de- 
termined. In consequence, I can merely outline in general terms my 
own views. The Munitions Board, with the cooperation of the Service, 
will estimate detailed military mobilization requirements for submis- 
sion to the National Security Resources Board. The Board must look 
to the appropriate civilian deparments and agencies for the estimation 
of civilian mobilization requirements and likewise for estimates of 
available resources, as their continuing areas of responsibility in the 
task of economic mobilization planning. 

The staff of the National Security Resources Board is now engaged in 
the preparation of requirements manuals. These manuals will outline 
the necessary assumptions, methods, procedures, and forms. Out of this 
process could be developed balance sheets covering major and critical 
needs. For their review, an Interdepartmental Committee on Program 
Balance, with appropriate subcommittees, may be necessary for critical 
screening and review, in the manner followed by the Requirements 
Committee in the War Production Board during World War II. The 
objective would be to plan for a balanced program for military and 
civilian requirements, against which resource allocations could be 
planned. 

We realize, of course, that the problem is so great and so complex 
that we cannot hope, in time of peace, to do more than to design the 
machinery; to train a nucleus personnel within the National Security 
Resources Board and other agencies; and through peacetime operations 
produce, as the factual basis for mobilization planning decisions, bal- 
ance sheets covering only key and major end-products and components, 
and their translation into requirements for critical raw materials, fuel, 
power, transportation, and manpower. Through this continuing bal- 
ance sheet operation we would serve four basic mobilization planning 
purposes: 

Ist. We would provide systematic measurement of the relation- 
ship between resources and mobilization requirements and 
thus provide a factual foundation for advice to the President 
on economic readiness measures. 

2nd. We would develop procedures and techniques which in the 
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event of war would be available for determining in detail the 
hundreds of resources-requirements balance sheets on which 
the war agencies could plan their operations. 

3rd. We would develop procedures and interdepartmental ad- 
ministrative machinery for analyzing and integrating these 
balance sheets to achieve program balance. 

4th. We would train a skeleton staff within NSRB and in other 
agencies of government which could quickly be expanded to 
conduct this vital operation. 

It may properly be asked where the statistical records can be found 
for the economic mobilization planning which I have described. The 
general answer must be that in time of peace these must come from 
existing records and established channels for the statistical reporting 
of economic intelligence. Special mention, however, should be made of 
the valuable statistical materials to be found in the reports and records 
of the War Production Board and other war agencies. Of particular 
value are the records on bills of materials for translating end-product 
and component requirements into their raw material content. It may 
be added also that the Armed Services are adding to our bills-of-ma- 
terials records through special provisions in procurement contracts. 

Let us now consider briefly the nature of statistical requirements in 
time of war. Our experience in two world wars has shown clearly that 
effective prosecution of a major war is not possible without resort to 
numerous economic controls. National policy then demands that the 
sum total of business operations accomplish specific and well-defined 
objectives. To meet these objectives, government is forced into day-to- 
day relations with business units. Government administrators, as a 
result, must collect data showing a balanced factual picture of the 
economy. Business management requires a continuing flow of accurate 
and detailed information to make the kinds of decisions needed to con- 
form to government regulations and to effect the maximum contribu- 
tion of the concern’s resources to the national objectives. 

Statistics are needed to devise these war-time controls and to serve 
in their enforcement. To determine the nature and the extent of controls 
of manpower, for example, we need detailed statistical information on 
geographic distribution of employment, on the availability or non- 
availability of specific skills for specific industries in specific areas. 
Likewise, industrial controls cannot be established and effectively en- 
forced without detailed information on needs, on usage, and on inven- 
tories. This information must be far more detailed and specific than 
that ordinarily available to the federal government. This information 
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must give us facts not only on the quantities of general types of com- 
modities and products but on their varieties and shapes. It must give 
accurate indication of the physical location of inventories, their owner- 
ship, and their intended use. Similar detailed information is needed on 
capacities, production plans, and schedules, on storage and transporta- 
tion, and on a multiplicity of other activities and needs. The collection 
of such information must be centrally planned. Its analysis and inter- 
pretation must be centrally coordinated. 

Once initial controls have been established, detailed statistics are 
required as tools for the daily tasks of administering those controls. It 
is then that government finds itself in business on a large scale, buying 
and selling enormous quantities of materials and equipment. Conduct- 
ing business on such a scale calls for managerial statistics which are 
intimately related to the accounting records from which such statistical 
information is derived. This type of statistics is in daily use by the 
management of private enterprises, but in time of peace the collection 
of such statistics is generally beyond the province of the federal gov- 
ernment. In time of war, however, the federal government directs a 
large share of the economic activities of the nation, closely controls 
many of them, and must inject itself in many day-to-day transactions 
between sellers and buyers. Statistics required by the government to 
perform these functions naturally are not peace-time voluntary reports 
but the mandatory collections of a mass of detailed facts the reporting 
of which is justified by the emergency of war. 

Perhaps the simplest way of indicating the magnitude of the problem 
of war-time control statistics is to note that the Catalog of War Produc- 
tion Board Reporting and Application Forms required nine large-sized 
volumes aggregating more than 3,000 pages merely to reproduce the 
most useful 1,200 of the 4,400 questionnaires developed and used by 
that agency; and an additional volume to list alphabetically the 5,000- 
odd commodities reported on in these 1,200 forms. 

As stated in the General Introduction to that Catalog: “To mobilize 
our production resources for war, to insure that the products of mines, 
forests, factories, and chemical laboratories were utilized efficiently, to 
integrate materials and components into the greatest possible volume 
of finished products and to channel the distribution of finished products 
to the military and export agencies and to the domestic civilian popula- 
tion in the manner most directly related to winning the war, the WPB 
assembled a quantity of information of unprecedented magnitude and 
detail. The statistics collected included data on basic materials, semi- 
fabricated materials, components, subassemblies, and finished end 
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items. They also provided related information on the purpose for which 
the products were used and the kinds of ultimate consumers who used 
them.” | 

It would, of course, be dangerous to assume that the statistical ac- 
tivities of the emergency agencies in World War II represented models 
of efficiency. Quite to the contrary, students of the problem can cite 
numerous examples of bad planning of statistical reporting and the 
collection of voluminous facts which sometimes could not even be 
tabulated fast enough to serve as guides to administrative action in a 
rapidly changing situation. It is, therefore, incumbent on statisticians 
engaged in mobilization planning to look with a critical eye on the 
statistical reporting of World War II; to seek earnestly to learn from 
that experience through selection of the good patterns and discarding of 
the wasteful and unnecessarily complicated patterns; and to strive for 
simplicity in designing the statistical controls for a possible future 
emergency. 
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